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A Revaluation of School Latin 


What are to be the relative functions and values of 
reading, composition, grammar, speech, and ‘‘scholar- 
ship’’ in our school subject of Latin? Examine what 
occurred at the last re-valuation. 

The five-year course of literature, laid down in the 
Ratio Studiorum for pupils at the age-period 10-11 to 
15-16 years, had its major and its minor elements. 
These are easily seen to exist, even within the dominant 
subject, Latin. The total scope of that subject was of 
the widest type. Latin had to be efficiently spoken, 
written, and read by the age of 16 years. Each of these 
three elements was essential to the complete mastery 
required. Yet in the actual organization of work, they 
were interrelated in a special way that constitutes the 
vital difference of the Renaissance School from the 
Medieval School. In the Medieval system, oral com- 
mand was dominant, and as it was not based on reading, 
it did not involve the study of style embodied in a 
standard prose text. It was oral all through; authors 
were not read widely after the close of the First Ren- 
aissanece (1070-1170), which was chiefly localized in 
Orleans, Paris, and Chartres. Yet that oral practice 
differed also from the modern ‘‘direct method’’ or 
‘‘natural’’ process of teaching a vernacular modern 
language. The medieval process, not based on the writ- 
ten word, was yet based on, and closely coherent with, 
the standard metrical grammars of Alexander of Ville 
Dieu and Evrard of Bethune. These very full grammar 
texts were thoroughly memorized all over Europe; they, 
and their rules, were in a living Latin, not classical 
Latin. They covered a great field of detailed accidence 
and syntax. 

When the Renaissance got complete command of the 
schools of Europe (about 1580 to 1600, and not sooner, 
even in Italy), grammar texts were everywhere short- 
ened, shorn of all exceptional usages, of all theoretical 
framework. Metaphysical explanations of the subjunc- 
tive mood and of conditional sentences, for instance, 
were dropped. There was a sharp insistence on true 
classical usage, as such, with little or no erudition. The 
real source of grammar was the classical prose text, 
selected for intensive study under the praelectio system. 
That text was also the manual of rhetoric for the true 
teacher, though students could also avail themselves of 
a manual such as Soarez or Pomey. Elaborately docu- 
mented books on rhetoric were a product of the late 
seventeenth century. They marked a decline: rhetorical 
study was becoming a substantive part of the course. 
The brief grammar, the brief manual of style, to be 


applied to the prose text read, was the rule of the golden 
age of classical studies. « 

Yet all that reading was ministerial. The power to 
write Latin was the major element in the whole classical 
curriculum. Latin, too, meant prose, which was in the 
ascendant over verse. Class prizes went exclusively to 
Latin and Greek composition—to written exercises; and 
the prize for Latin prose writing always ranked first 
among the four forms of composition. The dominance 
of the written form was the distinctive feature of the 
Renaissance. There was no academic reward for oral 
fluency and elegance, though it had its ample public 
recognition in the dramatie work which is provided for 
in at least four definite ways by the Ratio Studiorum. 
The Renaissance, fastidious as to purity of vocabulary 
and style, distrusted, and therefore limited, the function 
of oral expression. It was pinned down to the text of 
Cicero in his letters, of the Roman comedians, utilized 
in excellent dialogue manuals, for all the eurrent phrase- 
ology of the classrooin. It thus derived from the printed 
word, and had always to keep close to it. Medieval oral 
practice, both as to vocabulary and as to grammar, 
accent, style, had its own life, and often this was delib- 
erately non-classical, modern. Antiquity, said Alexan- 
der of Ville Dieu to all the schools of Europe, did lay 
down, no doubt, rules as to accent—accentus normas: 
but he at once added, as the teacher of a living tongue: 
non tamen has puto servandas tempore nostro. Such a 
doctrine was abhorrent to the Renaissance educators. 
They sought to restore the author as the sole source of 
both the written and the spoken word. This could have, 
and did have, considerable and durable effects on written 
composition: it was less successful in controlling oral 
practice, which cannot be so tightly constricted if it is 
to live and flourish. Personal power to write Latin was 
therefore the major element in the Renaissance epoch, 
embodied in our Ratio. Power to speak was annexed to 
it, but distinctly subordinate. Both were to have one 
principal source, the written text of Cicero. To that 
text, the study of grammar was rigorously subordinated : 
it had no independent function. On account of the 
main purpose of all work being personal power to write, 
the Ratio allowed very little of place or privilege to 
‘*scholarship’’ in the sense of erudition and ‘‘learning.”’ 
It was school classics, and nothing beside, that was con- 
templated in the Ratio Studiorum: their study ended 
about the age of sixteen. Beyond that stage, the formal 
study of classical learning was not taken, save perhaps 
in a professional and specialized school of Rhetoric, for 
future teachers. 
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The change from Medieval to Renaissance Latin in 
the Christian Schools of Europe, A. D. 1450-1600, is a 
capital example of inevitable re-valuation of studies, in- 
volving alterations in teaching methods, and compara- 
tive readjustments of the components of a Latin course. 
In both epochs there was a clear definition of the fune- 
tion and of the aim of Latin studies, and all else was 
correlateau to them. This held substantially intact, down 
to the epoch of revolutionary upheaval, A. D. 1789-1815. 
There have been profound alterations since then in the 
whole content of general education. But, broadly speak- 
ing, the needed new orientation of Latin teaching, with 
all the consequent internal adaptations it entails, has 
not been thought out. Still less has it been given wide 
effect. Until this is done and widely accepted, the whole 
position of Latin remains inevitably weak and uncertain. 
That an analogous lesson can be derived from the history 
of Greek in general education, will be shown later on. 
Dublin, Ircland. T. Corcoran, S.J. 


“Herculaneum Effodiendum Est” 


In the August, 1927, issue of the BuLLETIN, a short 
notice was reprinted from The Fortnightly Review, giv- 
ing some interesting comments on the re-commencement 
of excavations at Herculaneum, the ancient city at the 
foot of Mount Vesuvius, which, like Pompeii, was over- 
whelmed by the disastrous eruption of the voleano in 79 
A. D. A few further notes may not be out of place in 
view of the importance of these excavations for classical 
archaeology. 

The history of the exeavations at Herculaneum is 
briefly this. In 1709, Prince d’Elbeuf, general of the 
Austrian armies, having purchased a site for a villa on 
the sea coast near Hereulaneum, began to search for 
antiquities, and in 1711 chanced upon a private dwelling 
behind what proved to be the scena of the theatre 
at Herculaneum. This led to the discovery of many 
marble seulptures and cornices, and some columns of 
alabaster. However, the first systematic attempt to ex- 
cavate the buried city was begun in 1738 by decree of 
Charles III, the Bourbon King of Naples, and extended 
over a period of twenty-seven years, to 1765. During 
this time, the principal excavations were of the theatre, 
the palaestra, a publie square, the forum, five temples 
(one of which was dedicated to the mother of the gods), 
a Roman cemetery, and a number of private dwellings, 
the most famous of which, called the Villa Suburbana, 
contained rich treasures of marbles, bronzes, and papyri. 
In the notable collection of marble and bronze works of 
art in the Museum of Naples, 128 bronze and 24 marble 
busts and statues are from Herculaneum, the majority 
of them appertaining to the Villa Suburbana. Many 
more, of course, were carried off by the Prince d’Elbeuf 
and other private excavators; and a number are stil! 
kept in the Royal Palace at Portici. 

When the excavations of the first period ceased, there 
was an interruption of sixty-three years before the work 
was resumed. Beginning with 1828 several private 
dwellings were explored, but the excavations were fre- 
quently interrupted, and ceased altogether in 1855. Five 
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years later, a considerable tract of land in the vicinity 
of the parts already excavated was sold to private indi- 
viduals for the small sum of 13,038 lire (about $3,260). 
However, a final period of excavation was inaugurated 
in February of 1869 in the presence of King Victor 
Emmanuel II, who donated 30,000 lire for the prosecu- 
tion of the work. After the partial uncovering of one of 
the public baths, interest in the project flagged, and in 
November, 1875, the excavations were formally aban- 
doned. It is true that further efforts were made be- 
tween 1905 and 1910 by the Royal Academy of Archae- 
ology and Fine Arts to obtain financial assistance from 
the Italian government to re-commence the work, but 
lack of funds and a misunderstanding of the precise 
status of the excavations brought a refusal from the 
Ministry of Government. 

The present plan of operation, inaugurated on May 
17, 1927, in the presence of King Victor Emmanuel III, 
the Fascist Minister of Publie Instruction, and members 
of the Royal Academy of Archaeology and Fine Arts, 
is definite and comprehensive. It was outlined under 
the direction of Dr. Amadeo Maiuri, superintendent of 
the exeavations. It embraces five points: 

(1) To enlarge to the east and west the zone called 
the ‘‘Nuovi Seavi,’’ so as to open more fully the edifices 
in that section which were only partially and imperfectly 
excavated between 1828 and 1875. 

(2) By razing some of the modern peasant homes 
along the Vico Ferrara, to complete the disinterment 
of the buildings comprising the Publie Baths. This will 
add another public monument to those excavated during 
the initial period of activity, thus affording a more sat- 
isfactory idea of the topography of the buried city and 
of its social and economice life. 

(3) Gradually to carry the work of excavation from 
the central sections of the city to the decumanus mazi- 
mus. This will be the most diffieult portion of the pro- 
gram, but it is considered necessary in order to allow 
of exploration to discover and unearth other public 
buildings whose location is only imperfectly designated 
on existing maps of the city. 

(4) To secure possession of a large tract of land in 
the vicinity of the property already owned by the gov- 
ernment, in order to guarantee the continuance of the 
excavations through a period of years until the whole 
city is disinterred. 

(5) To dispose of the earth taken from the subter- 
ranean passages by forming new arable land some dis- 
tanee from the excavations, thus replacing that which 
must be taken from the people of Resina. 

In conclusion, the Commission speaks of the diligent 
care that will be taken to document and chart the new 
operations at Herculaneum, and promises a fully illus- 
trated annual report of each year’s work and discov- 
eries. 


Naples, Italy. ALLAN P, S. J. 

Summa ct perfecta gloria constat ex tribus his: si dili- 
git multitudo, si fidem habet, si cum admiratione 
quadam honore dignos putat.—Citcero. 
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Catullus’ Lament for His Brother 


The language of sorrow is a universal language, for 
it is the language of the human heart and is brought 
forth from the deeps of human experience. Be it Mos- 
chus of old, bewailing the death of Bion, the beautiful 
singer, the life of the Dorian minstrelsy; or Catullus 
at his brother’s grave, pouring forth vain words to un- 


answering dust; or Victor Hugo, torn in grief’s fieree ~ 


passion for his daughter’s death; or Schiller singing in 
ghostly words of death and its cruel bitterness; or Ten- 
nyson, mourning for his friend and rising from his 
grief to a more glorious faith,—there is still a common 
undertone in all, though they sing in different lands and 
in different tongues. So are the same elemental pas- 
sions expressed, and each people has its poems of sor- 
row. 

Sometimes we are inclined to think of Catullus 
merely as the poet of love and friendliness. He is that, 
indeed, but he is also a poet of sorrow, keen, passionate, 
and vital. The poetry of Catullus has been termed 
the history of a heart, because it is so intensely sub- 
jective and personal. With the depth of feeling char- 
acteristie of the ‘‘tenderest of Roman poets,’’ Catullus 
laments his brother’s death.* The words have a mourn- 
ful sound and the elegiae stanza with its peculiar ca- 
dences well fits the song of sorrow. As in all of his 
personal poetry, so here, Catullus is transparent. His 
sorrow is sincere. There is no fierce passion of grief, 
no uncontrolled sorrow, but the true intensity of grief 
that pierces the inmost parts of the soul. And yet 
about it al!, there is a soothing melancholy that sobers 
and calms our spirit as we read. So Catullus shows 
himself the artist because he so truly shows himself the 
man. Catullus’ ‘‘Multas per gentes’’ has burned across 
the ages because of its simple, sincere appeal to the 
human heart, and its sobbing melodies linger in our ears 
while its words strike into our souls. Tennyson has said 
of it, ‘‘Nor can any modern elegy, so long as men re- 
tain the least hope in the afterlife of those whom they 
have loved, equal in pathos the desolation of that ever- 
lasting farewell— 


Atque in perpetuum, frater, ave atque vale. 


Catullus does not philosophize about his grief. He 
is simply overcome by it. This characteristic belongs 
also to Victor Hugo, as expressed in several poems la- 
menting his daughter’s death. Like Catullus, Hugo’s 
grief is the all-pervading emotion of his being. Like 


*The complete text of the poem is as follows: 


Multas per gentes et multa per aequora vectus 
advenio has miseras, frater, ad inferias, 
ut te postremo donarem munere mortis 
et mutam nequiquam alloquerer cinerem, 
quandoquidem fortuna mthi tete abstulit ipsum, 
heu miser indigne frater adempte mihi. 
Nunc tamen interea haec, prisco quae more parentum 
tradita sunt tristi munere ad inferias, 
accipe fraterno multum manantia fletu, 
atque in perpetuum, frater, ave atque vale. 
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Catullus, he sees no ray of hope. Catullus makes his 
death gift and speaks an everlasting farewell, but Hugo 
only makes his gift; he cannot speak the word of fare- 
well: 


Et quand j’arriverai, je mettrai sur la tombe 
Un bouquet de houx vert et de bruyére en fleur. 


Famous as a poem of sorrow is Bicu’s lament for 
Adonis. Compared with Catullus’ poem, the dirge is 
artificial and elaborate, lacking real personal feeling, 
but making a powerful appeal to the imagination and, 
truly, as Gilbert Murray says, ‘‘it exactly suits the sub- 
ject for which it was composed.”’ 

Catullus, as we have said, does not philosophize about 
his grief. In some of our notable elegies, we find an 
attempt at philosophy. In his Adonais, Shelley takes 
a ‘‘penetrating glance into the problems of physical 
decay and spiritual futurity.’’ Where Catullus ven- 
tures not at all into speculation, Shelley moves in a 
metaphysical world of mysticism. Where Catullus ean- 
not think of immortality, Shelley can sing in rapturous 
strains: 


The massy earth and sphered skies are riven, 
I am borne darkly, fearfully afar; 

Whilst burning through the inmost veil of Heaven, 
The soul of Adonais, like a star, 

Beacons from the abode where the Eternal are. 


Tennyson’s In Memoriam differs much from the la- 
ments of Catullus. It is religious from the Christian 
standpoint and philosophic; Catullus is religious with 
the rather hopeless religion of the orthodox pagan, 
while he makes no attempt at philosophy. 

A notable poem of sorrow is Schiller’s Letchenphan- 
fasie. It is a picture of an old man, mourning for the 
death of a young son. It is full of ghostliness and 
gloom. 


Dumpfig schollert’s tiberm Sarg zum Hiigel— 
O, um Erdballs Schatze, nur noch einen Blick! 
Starr und ewig schliesst des Grabes Riegel, 
Dumpfer, dumpfer schollert’s tiberm Sarg zum Hiigel, 
Nimmer gibt das Grab zuriick. 


Whereas Catullus speaks naively from his heart, 
Schiller creates a poem to convey a definite impression. 

Catullus in his sadness and haunting fear experienced 
emotions which have touched the hearts of certain men 
of all time. For death is a mystery and without the 
white light of a transcendental faith, contemplation 
about it and fear of it make one sad. Catullus has 
written of an experience as old as time and as wide- 
spread as the earth. As long as hearts are broken and 
youthful dreams shattered, so long will Catullus, the 
naive and lovable, speak from his grieving heart to 
hearts that grieve. 
Linn, Mo. Paut Barnps, M. A. 

Il ne faut pas seulement chercher dans Tacite 1’ora- 
teur et |’écrivain, mais le peintre, peintre de faits et de 
pensées inimitable—J. Joubert. 


—— 
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We notice from the (London) Times that the last 
Christmas holidays witnessed the performance of the 
traditional Latin play at Westminster College, London, 
—this time it was the Andria of Terence that was en- 
acted by the boys—with its usual epilogue in distiechs, 
composed for the occasion by an ‘‘old Westminster.”’ 
This epilogue takes the form of an additional aet, occu- 
pying this year three columns in the Times, in which, 
with many a Vergilian and Horatian echo and parody, 
autobuses, telephones, radio, aeroplanes, and every con- 
ceivable modern institution and invention are drawn 
upon to make fun of things in general. The epilogue, 
while written in classical Latin, literally bristles with 
English puns, which cannot, however, be appreciated, 
unless the lines are read according to the old English 
pronuneiation of Latin. Examples in point are: ‘‘amota 
omnibus’? (a motor omnibus), *‘condere portu’’ (report 
you), ‘‘saucia’’ (sauey), ‘‘spe cupis’’ (speak up),’’ ‘*se- 
cant, ere’’ (ean't ‘ear ’er), ‘‘cur sit’’ (curse it), ‘‘re- 
tinacula restim’’ (arrest him), ‘‘Suffla per vota’’ (flap- 
per vote), ete. The epilogue is an exceedingly funny 
and clever piece of work. Traditions such as that of 
the Westminster Latin play do much to keep the classies 
in their place of honor among the intellectual aristo- 
eracy of England. 


oe 


The elassieal ideal in education has had its enemies 
also in post-war Germany. But, as may be seen from 
the following statement, the defenders of the classics 
have not been idle. The following is the coneluding 
paragraph of a defense of the humanistic gymnasium 
recently issued by a national committee of seventy 
prominent men, who were called upon to express an 
opinion on the subject. We quote from the Classical 
Journal for February (Vol. XXIII, No. 5, P. 322): 
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Humanistic education is one of the greatest ctviliz- 
ing agencics of the German people. Its ideal can be 
attained only by bringing youth into a vital knowledge 
of the language and civilization of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans. . Therefore, and especially in view of the increased 
emphasis on humanistic studies in other countries, we 
demand the discontinuance of all measures which en- 
danger the maintenance of the humanistic gymnasium, 
and we urge the most vigorous encouragement of these 
studies and their purposeful upbuilding.’’ 


During the first semester of the current school year, 
two new classical clubs have eome into being in the high 
schools and colleges of the \) ssouri Province, one at St. 
Louis University High School, under the direction of 
Mr. R. R. Lefebvre, S. J., and the other at the Creigh- 
ton College of Arts, Omaha, under the direction of Mr. 
J. J. Wellmuth, S.J. It is encouraging to be able to 
chronicle these auspicious events. Readers of THE 
CLASSICAL BULLETIN would no doubt appreciate some 
account of the progress and procedure of these and 
similar organizations. 


Teachers of Tacitus, Juvenal, Seneca, and Pliny will 
be interested to know that Professor J. Wight-Duff’s 
long expected ‘‘Literary History of Rome in the Silver 
Age’’ has finally appeared (New York, Charles Serib- 
ner’s Sons). Every classical teacher who is acquainted 
with the same author’s ‘‘Literary History of Rome from 
the Origins to the Close of the Golden Age,’’ of which 
a less expensive edition ($2.75) is now available, will 
hail the appearance of the new volume with delight. 
We take this occasion to recommend again most warmly 
to our readers the works of this eminent ecritie of Roman 
Literature. There are no other books on the subjeet in 
Iinglish that quite measure up in interest, reliability, 
and helpfulness to those of Professor Wight-Duff. 


The Gods of Early Rome 


When the mists of fable begin to rise and melt away, 
in the seventh century before Christ, we see Rome and 
the other villages of Latium bowing down not to the 
one true God, but to the forces of nature, the inanimate 
creatures of the great Lord. The original religion was 
a highly perfected form of nature worship, which, al- 
ready well developed at the dawn of Roman history, 
held sway till the time of the second Punie war. The 
tribe of Aryans destined to settle in the middle of the 
Italian peninsula carried with them from their Asiatic 
cradle-land the germs of their future religion. In com- 
mon with their Grecian brethren they bore those preter- 
natural embryos which were to develop into the deities, 
Vesta, the goddess of the family hearth, and Jupiter, 
the sky-god. The earliest Roman farmers apparently 
practiced a type of fetishism. They invested with magic 
or divine power the boundary stone, the door, and other 
natural things encountered in daily life. However, 
knowledge of the details of this early worship is so secant 
as to furnish naught but the cloudy texture for the con- 
jectures of antiquarians. But traces of that prehistoric 
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worship are rather numerous in the religion of early 
Rome. Such are, for example, the siler of Jupiter, used 
in the ceremonial of treaty making, and also the termini 
or boundary stones between properties, honored in the 
annual festival of the 7'erminalia. 

Eventually the religious mind of the Roman began to 
rise from matter to spirit, to pass from the stage of 
fetishism to that of animism. The feeling of reverence 
for an object had developed into the sense of a spirit 
dwelling within that object. This animism is the very 
marrow of the truly Roman religion, The indwelling is 
associated, not merely with tangible objects, but also 
with states and actions in the life of the individual or 
the community. Numina is the term used to designate 
these spirits. They are vague, misty conceptions with 
neither sex, nor form, nor place of abode. Sinee they 
dwell not in houses of men there are not even temples 
sacred to them. Their influence was limited to the ob- 
ject or action with which they were connected. Conse- 
quently the Penates, or gods of the family stores, could 
afford no help for journeys, but for protection in this 
particular circumstance, the proper spirit, Interduca, 
was to be invoked. Because of the formless, impersonal 
conception of the gods there exists no Roman mythology. 
There were not even statues of the gods for they had 
neither body nor form. 

This cold, impersonal religion, at very best, could 
produce only the frigid, heartless machine mirrored in 
the legends of early Rome. Fear was the potent influ- 
ence in this scheme of worship. The Roman felt that 
the numerous spirits about him were poised, ready either 
to overwhelm him with misfortune, or to hold baek im- 
pending misery till he had made a safe passage. This 
fearful sense of the preternatural was termed religio. 
If the gods were placated in a proper manner they were 
under an obligation to protect their pious suppliant. 
The placating of the gods was chiefly a matter of ritual. 
If the proper numen was addressed according to the 
proper forms and ceremonies, then the spirit was in 
duty bound to accede to the wish of the invoeator. In 
his rigid observance the Roman resembles the Pharisee. 
It an utterly unavoidable interruption occurred, or if a 
tiny word was changed, the spirit was offended; repara- 
tion had to be offered and the whole ceremony must be 
begun anew. 

In all these dealings with the supernatural from un- 
derneath the trappings of ceremony and ritual there 
shines forth very clearly the true character of the 
Roman. Abstraction and theorizing disgusted his men- 
tal palate. He was a practical matter-of-fact man, an 
ancient American. With what attitude did he approach 
his gods? Was he awe-struck at the majestic roll of the 
thunder or at vast cloud-continents sweeping across the 
wind-driven heavens? Was he thrilled at the birth of a 
July day by the sun’s crimson burst of glory? When 
the thunder terrified him he killed a chicken to appease 
Jupiter. He only noted the sunrise to observe weather 
signs. In his religion he approached his gods in a prac- 
tical manner. He was willing to do his part, then let 
the god fulfill his share of the bargain. He had rightly 
uttered every word, he had performed every tiny detail 
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of each ceremony; then let the god bless his crops or 
send him rain or fair weather. Hope and trust and love 
he knew not. To pray for benefits for the future life 
never occurred to him. He wanted enough to eat and 
drink and to spend a happy life here, these he asked 
and these he expected. Still this cold practical religion 
did produce some good in the early days; it planted and 
watered the seeds of the domestie virtues of justice and 
honesty and gave birth to such a tender and delicate 
plant as that society known as the Vestal Virgins. 

In the early dim morning of Roman history when the 
two agricultural settlements on the Palatine and Quiri- 
nal hills were beginning to assume definite shape the 
center and life ot the religion was the household. The 
paterfamilias was the natural priest who had to perform 
the sacred rites for the household numina. Among these 
were the Penates, originally the numina of the store- 
cupboard, whose cult in early Rome never waned. An- 
other important numen was the Lar Familiaris. This 
deity was originally one of the Lares, divinities of the 
crossroad worshipped by the servants, which was eventu- 
ally introduced into the household and there took up 
its abode along with the Penates. <A third deity of the 
household is the genius, whieh is considered as the 
‘‘spirit of developed manhood.’’ Though each male 
chose his own genius whom he worshiped on his birth- 
day, the peculiar deity of each household was the genius 
of the paterfamilias. Two other divinities, who from 
earliest times seem to have been connected both with 
community and family worship, are Janus and Vesta. 
The origin of the former is not certain. He may ante- 
date the Romans themselves while the devotion to Vesta 
seems to have sprung from the primitive settler’s need 
of conserving a community fire. Vesta soon became the 
protectress of the family and community hearth. All 
these five spirits survived the shattering of Rome’s re- 
ligion and all had their pious suppliants even in the 
golden age of Augustus. 

Then as Rome grew the religion began to change. In- 
deed through the years the story of Rome is the story 
of Rome’s religion. The early religious worship had 
centered around the home, the hearth-stone, and the 
family tract, but soon it became more a matter of com- 
munity concern. The neighboring farmers would meet 
in common to celebrate the various festivals of the year. 
As Rome began to raise its helmet-peaked head above 
the other cities of Latium and Italy, it began to assert 
its control over the religion of its own inhabitants. The 
state took over the religion just as it had grown up 
around the family hearth and, by analogy and through 
development, applied the various household cults to the 
needs of the state. Now Janus, who was before the 
guardian of the door, beeame guardian of the city gate, 
and through development, since the door is the first part 
of the house to which one comes, Janus was made god 
of all beginnings, of months, of years, and of human 
life. Similarly from the family household gods origi- 
nated the Di Penates Populi Romani; while from the 
early guardians of the community fire grew up the 
chaste protectresses of the king’s hearth and of the 
sacred fire of Republican Rome. More marked still was 
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the evolution of Jupiter from the old sky-god of the 
wine festivals to the mighty Capitoline deity of the 
early republic. First as the recipient of military spoils 
he came to be connected with warfare whence he ob- 
tained his titles, stator, stayer of rout, and victor, the 
giver of triumph. As the sky-god his name was invoked 
under the title of Dius Fidius. Through expansion 
along these two avenues of development there resulted 
that imposing divinity, Jupiler Maximus, the god of 
justice and war. Likewise Mars, from a rural deity 
became the war-god, as did Quirinus, his Colline coun- 
terpart. In these three gods, Jupiter, Mars, and Quiri- 
nus, we have the first great trio of Rome’s early worship. 
The state now undertook to render to the gods the wor- 
ship which the citizens had hitherto regarded as part 
of their own private duty. As a consequence the pri- 
vate citizens began to lose intimate contact with their 
gods through religion and religion ceased to have any 
moral influence on the lives of the citizens. 

This inauguration of the state religion was the firs! 
erack that bespoke the future collapse of the whole 
edifice. This decay began at the end of the second 
Punie war when Rome was spreading her eagle wings 
beyond the bounds of Italy. Then too it commenced to 
outgrow the religion of the city-state. Between the 
second Punie war and the last days of the republic, the 
Roman religion was, through foreign innovations, ecom- 
pletely changed. While Hannibal was decimating the 
flower of Rome’s youth he was also cutting away the 
hold of Rome’s religion, for her religion’s obsequies 
were sounded by the dirges of Trasimene and Cannae. 
Los Gatos, Cal. DonaLp J. Lyons, S. J. 


On the Teaching of Latin Prose 


The difficulty of teaching as of learning Latin prose 
lies in the cast-iron rigidity of the language. To mold 
putty or plasticine is easy: it makes no demand on the 
muscle or the brain. To mold a stubborn and intract- 
able material like Latin Idiom is to exert one’s will (in 
Vergil’s phrase, erercere imperium), and all one’s pow- 
ers, for victory. For master and for pupil alike victory 
is welcome. The boy whose mind has been formed in 
the quasi-military school of Latin prose has the freedom 
and the discipline of a mind whose powers are under 
perfect control. Yet is there a department of our work 
in which less results are often reaped than in Latin 
prose? The same blunders and ‘‘howlers’’ continue for 
years to disgrace the exercises sent up for correction. 

It is useless to undertake the teaching of Latin prose 
unless we modify the views of some modern education- 
ists and insist on a systematie study of the Laws of 
Speech, in other words, ordinary English Grammar. <A 
grind, you will say; yes, but very necessary for all 
languages, absolutely so for Latin and Latin prose. 

Granted, then, that this has been done and also that 
a fair acquaintance with Latin syntax has been acquired, 
the next step should be to teach the formation of the 
Latin period. This is useful for Latin reading, as it 
makes intelligible to the pupil the long and involved 
sentences which are beginning to puzzle them in Livy 
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and Cicero. For the first time in their lives, they sec 
that there is a method and a principle underlying the 
writing of a sentence. 

When the laws of the Latin period have been ex- 
plained, the essential clearness of the structure is 
revealed. A boy then sees that the main idea forms the 
principal sentence; that nothing is admitted into this 
except what is essentially connected with the main idea, 
that the subordinate accessories must be carefully sep- 
arated from the main idea and grouped around it, or 
so as to lead up to it in their natural order, either logi- 
cal, or of time. Thus there is imparted a lesson in the 
very un-English virtue of logic. 

The next principle to insist on is that every sentence 
must begin with a word that links it closely to the pre- 
ceding sentence, another help to accurate thought. The 
pupil will then realize how English prefers co-ordinate 
but Latin subordinate sentences; English, a multiplicity 
of subjects, but Latin only one subject in each sentence ; 
English disregards connecting particles while Latin 
inserts them. With this as a foundation, the niceties of 
idiom and balance will come with time and care. There 
is a practice in some English schools—which is part of 
their long tradition—to insist on a class before doing a 
Latin prose, writing out a rigidly literal English version 
of the Latin which they propose to send up to their 
master. It is an excellent method. If a master puts 
on his blackboard such a Latinized English version he 
will do more to reveal to his class the workings out of 
his own prineiples than he could secure by any other 
method. An example will make the meaning clear. Let 
us suppose our English passage runs as follows: ‘‘So 
now in the hour of danger the geese heard the sound 
of the enemy and they began to ery in their fear and 
Marcus Manlius, whose home was in the Capitol hard 
by the temple was aroused by them and he sprang up 
and seized his sword.’’ Write on the blackboard this 
version of the passage: ‘‘ Already the danger was at 
hand. When therefore the geese, the sound of the 
enemy having been heard, began to ery and flap their 
wings, Mareus Manlius, who lived in the Capitol, not 
far off, having been aroused, his sword being seized, 
sprang up.’’ The class will see better thus than by a 
Latin version what structural alterations a Latin period 
demands. Is there any cure for ‘‘howlers’’ or lesser 
inaccuracies? It has not yet been found, or if found, 
put on the market. One effective means is this: the 
process should first of all be corrected and marked 
before class is taken; then the master should go round 
to each individual pupil and compel him to explain 
why he has made each of his mistakes. 

This discipline forces a pupil to think (an absence of 
thought is responsible for 90 per cent of errors com- 
mitted) and further it shows the master how far the 
pupil has learned the Syntax and Aecidence of the 
Latin tongue. If the mistakes are due to ignorance, 
fuller knowledge can mend the fault; if due to care- 
lessness, the master has the remedy in his own hands. 


Ushaw College, Durham, England. E. STEPHENS. 
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The Medieval Academy of America 


It is with great pleasure that I respond to the request 
of the editor of the BULLETIN to tell the members of the 
M. P. C. Association something about The Medieval 
Academy of America. Although the Latin which medie- 
valists read contains words and usages unknown to the 
language of classical times, it is akin to that of Cicero 
and Vergil. 

The Academy is a comparatively new organization, 
for it was incorporated only in December, 1925. It was 
the outcome of four years of hard work by a compara- 
tively small group of men. The start was made by some 
members of the Modern Language Association who de- 
sired to rouse greater interest in medieval Latin studies. 
Soon the vision of this group broadened. When in 1923 
the Committee on Medieval Latin Studies was appointed 
by the American Council of Learned Societies, philoso- 
phers, historians and philologists were named to guide 
the work. Then in 1924 and 1925 the idea was con- 
ceived of enlisting the attention of men working in all 
phases of medieval life, and the first idea, which was 
largely confined to literature and linguistics, was radi- 
cally modified. It was proposed to establish a journal 
open to all medievalists whatever their field of work and 
to establish an academy on the same basis. The Medie- 
val Academy was founded in December, 1925, and in 
the following January the first number of the journal 
appeared. 

Two publications are issued by the Academy: a quar- 
terly magazine ealled Speculum, A Journal of Medieval 
Studies, and an annual bulletin entitled Progress of Me- 
dieval Studies in the United States of America. The 
first contains papers on medieval subjects, shorter 
‘‘notes,’’ and reviews of books. The second contains a 
list of medievalists, with a statement of the field in 
which each is working, and notices of his publications 
within the year. News items of general interest are also 
included. When in time money is available for the pur- 
pose, the Academy plans to publish texts of medieval 
writings, translations, and treatises of modern writers 
on subjects lying within the Middle Ages. 

Thus far the new organization has been quite success- 
ful in its attempt to enlist co-operation. On its list of 
members are men teaching and writing in philology, 
literature, art, architecture, history, philosophy, and 
many other phases of medieval lore. Specialists in one 
field, through their interest in Speculum, are reading 
articles written by men in different fields. In the bul- 
letin their names appear side by side. All of which is 
bound to result not only in a broadening of vision, but 
also in a broadening of knowledge; which is as it should 
be. No teacher of medieval Latin or history, any more 
than a teacher of the classical languages, is worthy of 
the name unless he knows something of the other aspects 
of the life of his special period. 

To those of us who are using or teaching Latin, be it 
classical or medieval, Speculum should prove of real 
value. The papers it contains naturally deal with 
medieval subjects; vet the teacher of the classics will 
find many that hark back to his period. I mention a 
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few of these taken at random: ‘‘Some Aspects of Med- 
ieval Latin Style,’ ‘‘A Medieval Interpretation of 
Classical Paganism,’’ ‘‘Lucian and Luitprand,’’ ‘‘Gi- 
raidus Cambrensis and Petronius,’’ ‘‘A Note on the 
Senool Pronunciation of Latin in England.’’ Those who 
desire to roam farther afield will find discussions such 
as that of ‘‘The Spread of Ideas in the Middle Ages’’ 
and of other subjects connected with culture and sober 
history. The illustrations from medieval manuscripts 
add considerably to the value of a number of the papers. 

While, therefore, the Academy has limited its activ- 
ities to one of the artificially created time divisions of 
human development, and while it makes no direct ap- 
peal to teachers of the classical languages as such, it 
does afford the latter in Speculum the opportunity of 
learning about the later history of their chosen lan- 
guage and also about the effect that their age had upon 
that which followed. We who work in the Middle Ages 
are always reminded, if we chance to forget, that we 
study only the endings and beginnings of movements. 
Do not teachers of classical Latin tend to limit their 
study to a definite period despite the fact that the 
Latin language was used by men who wrote for many 
hundreds of vears afterwards? 

Boulder, Colorado. JAMES F, WILLARD. 


Dictionary of Late Medieval British Latin 


The Dictionary of Late Medieval Latin is a ecompara- 
tively new enterprise. The work on it was started in 
the year 1924 in England and since that date has made 
considerable progress. It is to contain Latin words 
found in British sources of the period 1066 to 1600. In 
contrast to the new Du Cange it is to embody only 
medieval Latin words and elassical words used in an 
unclassical sense. With these restrictions it ought to be 
possible to complete the gathering of words within a 
reasonable number of years. 

Under the direction of various committees a large 
amount of material has been gathered. 

The American committee is now faced with the prob- 
lem of how to enlist more readers for the Dictionary. 
There are hundreds of books and collections of docu- 
ments to be read. There are also many competent read- 
ers who have not offered their services. In an enterprise 
of this sort not only the good will but also the active 
co-operation of many individuals is necessary. This 
statement is therefore sent out in order that those who 
are interested in the Dictionary may know that the 
gathering of words is well under way, and also in order 
that the assistance may be gained of those who may not 
have had the need of more readers brought to their 
attention. 

Further information about the Dictionary and the 
work to be done may be obtained from James F. Willard, 
1101 Aurora Avenue, Boulder, Colorado. 


Si tous les livres disparaissaient, et que les écrits 
d’Aristote fussent conservés par hasard, ]’esprit humain 
ne souffrirait aucune perte irréparable, excepté celle de 
Platon.—J. Joubert. 
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Latin Quantity 


A knowledge of Latin quantity is as necessary for the 
student entering on the study of first year Latin, rela- 
tively speaking, as it is for the college sophomore, 
making his first flights in the rolling hexameter. Rela- 
tively speaking. A formal study of the rules of Latin 
prosody is, of course, out of the question for the high- 
school freshman, but he should know and know well the 
distinction in sound between the long vowels and the 
short vowels. The old rule that is often given the tiro 
that the vowels are pronounced ‘‘ah, 4, é, 6, i,’’ is not 
sufficient. The five Latin vowels are short probably as 
often as they are long. To disregard the short sound 
of a vowel is just as erroncous as to place the accent 
where it does not belong. 

The most common error in quantity that I have 
noticed among high-school students is in the sound of 
‘‘e’”’ and of ‘‘o.’’ Some students will pronounce ‘‘e’’ 
long when in reality it is short. They will say for ‘‘he 
comes’’ vénit and for ‘‘he has given’’ dédit, although 
the ‘‘e’’ is short in each word. Vénit means ‘‘he has 
come,’’ while ‘‘he has given’’ is dédit, in accordance 
with the old rule of Latin prosody that dissyllabie per- 
fects have the first syllable long, except in dédi and 
stéti; or, as Yenni used to put it: 


Practerita assumunt primam dissyllaba longam: 
Sto, do, scindo, fero, rapiunt bibo, findo, priores. 


Why do some say lévis lapis when they mean ‘‘a light 
stune?’’ If the phrase were printed lévis lapis and 
translated by ‘‘a light stone,’’ one would be tempted 
to regard lévis as a typographical error. The ‘‘e’’ in 
levis, ‘‘light,’’ is just as short as the ‘‘e’’ in et, yet we 
know what would happen to the boy who would say ét. 
‘*Light’’ and ‘‘smooth’’ are two different words in Eng- 
lish just as lévis and lévis are two different words in 
Latin. The high-school student who says téner, vélus, 
etc. will, as a college sophomore, have to shorten sail 
when he uses such words in his hexameters, or plead 
guilty to lame feet. It is just as easy to pronounce ‘‘e”’ 
short when it is short as to pronounce it long when it 
is long. When ‘‘e’’ in the high-school student’s book is 
unmarked, it is short; it is long when so marked. There- 
fore from the very beginning he should say rés, prin- 
cipés, vétus, milés, and so on. It doesn’t take him long 
to discover that the penult of the present infinitive of 
verbs of the second conjugation is long and of the third 
conjugation short. Why should he not be just as cir- 
ecumspect about long ‘‘e’’ and short ‘‘e’’ in other in- 
stances? 

The error of ‘‘o’’ short for long and long for short 
is almost as prevalent. When a boy or girl says bdnus, 
non, modneo, vicds, they are disregarding the quantity 
of the vowel ‘‘o.’’ Such students make ‘‘o’’ long when 
it is short and short when it is long. Later the college 
sophomore will learn that one cannot begin a hexameter 
line with any form of bonus or of moneo, because the 
first syllable of these words is short, whereas one may 
begin such a line with non, because the ‘‘o’’ in that 
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word is long. If one is looking for a long and a short 
syllable vicds will not fill the gap. The student should 
from the beginning pronounce —és, accusative plural 
ending, long. 

Another example will show a glaring mistake. Many 
students say névus nova novum, ‘‘new.’’? Then when 
they say oratores novi, meaning thereby ‘‘new orators,”’ 
they really say ‘‘I know orators;’’ for ndvi is the per- 
fect indicative of nosco, while the nominative, masculine, 
plural of novus is névi. 

The vowel ‘‘i’’ may not cause the pupil much trouble, 
except perhaps in the dative and ablative plural of first 
and second declension words and in some verb termina- 
tions. He is apt to say portis, bonis, ete., as though he 
were pronouncing the genitive singular of a word of the 
third declension. I have heard boys say sim sis sit, but 
when their attention was called to the quantity of the 
‘i’? in sis, they were anxious to avoid pronouncing it 
as though they were ealling ‘‘Sis’’ to supper. One is 
unable to tell whether comperimus is present or perfect 
indicative unless the quantity of the ‘‘i’’ is marked. 

How will the student learn the proper time to give to 
‘fe’? “47,7? for instance? By elose attention to 
the markings and by close attention to the Lessons on 
Quantity that are taken up before a study of the forms 
is begun. Several examples on long ‘‘e’’ and on short 
‘*e,’’? on long ‘‘i’’ and on short ‘‘i,’’ on long ‘‘o’’ and 
on short ‘‘o,’’ especially in words that he is to meet 
shortly, will impress him. Princtpés and milés, féliz 
and vétus, portis and urbis, tétus and bdnus will cause 
him to look twice before he pronounces the vowel in 
question. Thus he will have learned two most important 
principles of Latin: accent and quantity. He is ready 
for the declensions and he will take a delight in placing 
the accent where it belongs and pronouncing the sylla- 
bles with due regard to time value. When he comes to 
pronounce principe and re, it will take him as long to 
utter the last two syllables in principé as to utter the 
single syllable ré, and no longer. He will have come to 
learn multo ante the distinction in quantity between 
the Greek yn and ¢, and the Greek and o. If Latin 
had syllables for the long and short sounds of ‘‘e’’ and 
‘*o,’? would we not insist on the proper sounds of the 
symbols? Sinee the macron and the omission of the 
macron do duty in this respect for the five vowels, why 
not insist on the ‘‘traffie sign?’’ Why have the student 
complain in eollege that he must learn the sounds of 
the vowels all over again? 

I have said nothing about the long and short sounds 
of ‘‘a’’ and ‘‘u,’’ for by this time the inquisitive stu- 
dent with the teacher’s aid will have mastered the 
sounds of these two vowels pretty well. He will know 
that ‘‘a’’ in amare and ‘‘a’’ in dare do not take the 
same amount of time in utterance, while the genitive 
singular fructis takes longer to say than the nominative 
singular fructts. 

Of course the diphthongs are all long; as for their 
proper pronunciation—that’s another story. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Wo. T. Burns. 
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